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Our President Writes 


Dear Fellow-members of ASCA: 


It is my conviction that we can now safely say that we are no longer in 
our infancy as an organization. We are well on the way to becoming a large, 
powerful, and influential organization. It is important that we continue to 
build as strong an organization as possible if we are to further develop 
School Counseling as a real profession. 

My experiences at the Chicago convention were very heartening in this 
respect. Our program was well received and well attended. Many individuals 
expressed interest in helping to build strength at the grass-roots level. 
This topic was one of major concern throughout the deliberations of all the 
Divisions and of APGA itself. APGA has taken a long step forward in the 
encouragement of APGA branches. As yet our Division does not have a 
branch or local organization structure. My suggestion would be to join the 
APGA branches and form ASCA interest sections within these branches. 
Perhaps in time these interest sections may have direct charters from 
ASCA. We are probably not quite ready for this yet, but I hope our Board 
of Governors may be ready with a set of recommendations for our Business 
Meeting at the Washington (1956) Convention. 

Our annual Business Meeting held at convention time needs careful 
consideration. Should it be converted into some kind of delegate assembly 
meeting instead of depending simply upon those who happen to be at- 
tending the convention? This usually means that the people from the local 
area where the convention is being held are in the majority. A delegate 
assembly type of annual meeting would be more representative geo- 
graphically. (At present we do elect delegates at large for the APGA dele- 
gate assembly.) This represents a constitutional problem which may re- 
quire amending our constitution. 

Another constitutional question has to do with membership require- 
ments. Are our requirements too low? Should we require at least 30 hours of 
graduate credit for acceptance for membership in ASCA? Present members 
would, of course, retain membership. What do you think? Your Board 
would like very much to hear from the membership on this question. 

Our thanks go to Bess Day for having served so well as our first Editor 
of The School Counselor. She has done a magnificent job. We are looking 
forward to continued growth and improvement of The School Counselor 
under its new editor, N. Harry Camp, Jr. He will need your help. Perhaps 
you have a worthwhile story or study to tell about. Harry will welcome all 
contributions. (We cannot guarantee to publish all!) 
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Miss Blanche Paulsen did an excellent job as program chairman for the 
1955 convention and we are fortunate in having Miss Anna Meeks as pro- 
gram chairman for the 1956 convention. She will welcome any suggestions. 

Our thanks go to all the other committee chairmen and members for their 
hard work and contributions during 1954—55 and to all the new ones who 
will carry on for 55-56. 

Our success during the past year was due in no small measure to our re- 
tiring president, Ted Kuemmerlein. Fortunately Ted is continuing as a 
Board of Governors member for 55-56 and we shall continue to have the 
benefit of his help and advice. 

Please feel free to write to all of your officers and committee personnel 
offering suggestions or raising questions. I hope I shall have a chance to 
meet a large number of you at our Washington (1956) convention~ Watch 
for the exact dates. They will be published in the Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, which, incidently, is also one of ‘‘our’’ publications. 

Here is to our continued growth as a real professional organization with 
genuine professional requirements and ethical standards. 

Epwarp LaNnpy, President 


Editorial 


The ASCA Newsletter has served us well, but ASCA is a rapidly growing 
professional organization and changes are bound to occur. As you are all 
aware, THE ScHooL CouNSELOR has acquired a new look. Although it has 
decreased in overall dimensions from 1214 x 91% to 6 x 9, it has increased 
from four pages to twenty pages including its cover. There are also some 
new features. These changes are all the result of the suggestions from 
members of ASCA. This is as it should be since THE Schoo, CouNSELOR 
exists to serve the members of ASCA. Members of ASCA should know that 
these are only preliminary changes which we hope will enable us to pro- 
gress from being a Newsletter to becoming a truly professional journal. 

Much of the strength of our organization will depend upon the caliber 
of THE Scuoot Counsetor. In turn, the success of THE ScHooLt Coun- 
SELOR will depend upon every member of ASCA. Your editor and editorial 
board will try to supply leadership and guidance, but they will need the 
help of each of you. We want to know what you feel will be valuable to you 
in your work. We want you to express your opinions and to make sugges- 
tions of ways to improve your journal. We are anxious to print your con- 
tributions. 

Remember, this is your journal. Let us hear from you. Address your 
communications to the editor or any member of the editorial board. 
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Skills for Short Contact Counseling 


Mrs. Rosatie WaALtTz 


Director of Guidance Services, Santa Monica Schools, Santa Monica, California 


When experienced school counselors pause to evaluate their efforts and 
the circumstances of their work, they are often struck with the discrepan- 
cies between the smooth practicums of their training and the rough realities 
of their on-the-job practices. The counseling office in the practicum is 
never invaded by the telephone; time is not expended on messages and 
emergencies; and repeated interviews give opportunity for reflecting feeling 
and for the counselee’s growth by which he can find his own solution. 

Not so in the school counselor’s office, usually. There—but let’s look in 
on Miss Brown, a teacher and counselor in Central High School, who 
counsels each day during third period. Central High is proud of the fact 
that it has a higher than average ratio of counselor hours to the number of 
pupils enrolled, since it has allotted one counseling period daily on the 
master program for each hundred pupils. Thus Miss Brown, allowing one 
period per pupil, will complete her routine counseling by the end of the third 
period of the last day of the last week of the semester—provided there are 
no holidays, no disruptions in the daily schedule, no illnesses or absences, 
no auditorium program involving her, her counselees or her third period, 
and no interruptions or ‘‘emergencies.’’ These, however, she most certainly 
can expect. 

This morning during her third period Miss Brown had planned to talk 
with Susan who was waiting on a bench outside the partition when Miss 
Brown arrived from class to the sound of the ringing telephone. Two 
telephone calls and ten minutes later Miss Brown beckoned Susan to her 
desk. As she did ‘so, the school nurse rushed in ahead of Susan to discuss a 
health problem of one of Miss Brown’s counselees. What Miss Brown had 
intended to be an unhurried period in which she could use good counseling 
techniques she realized was turning out to be another series of unrelated 
“short contacts.’’ Susan went quietly back to the bench. When, a few 
minutes later, Miss Brown again turned to Susan, in dashed Mr. Randel, 
coordinator of testing, saying, ‘‘Miss Brown, I cannot continue testing until 
I check these names with you. It’s imperative we do it right now.”’ By the 
time Miss Brown had pulled out her records, checked the list, and finally 
disposed of Mr. Randel, thirty-five minutes remained for Susan. 

In the twenty-five minutes on the bench, Susan had lost some of her 
enthusiasm for this interview. She had looked forward to the occasion for 
she wanted to talk with Miss Brown about the growing tensions with her 
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father. Susan had been ready to discuss his disapproval of her school plans 
and the dread with which she faced each new day because of his aspirations 
for her. But with what she saw from the bench, she was less expectant when 
Miss Brown finally turned toward her. She saw that Miss Brown was very 
busy with many important things on her mind and many demands on her 
time. Susan suddenly realized she did not know Miss Brown very well, 
certainly not well enough to start complaining about her father. Intu- 
itively the girl also recognized that there wouldn’t be time anyway. 

However, Miss Brown engulfed Susan in her determined third period 
counseling smile and Susan relaxed. They settled into the pleasant pre- 
liminaries of getting acquainted, though Miss Brown was vaguely pre- 
occupied, thinking ‘I must not forget to phone Dorothy’s mother, to write 
a note to the dean, and to see Miss Stone before three o’clock.”’ Just when 
Susan was beginning to speak of her father the partitions rattled, the door 
burst open, and Joe, tall and wild eyed shouted, ‘“‘Miss Brown I gotta see 
you right now. I’m checking out. I hadda fight and I’m quitting and I 
can’t wait.” 

If in that moment Miss Brown had remembered a useful truth from her 
practicum, she would have encouraged Joe to wait a few minutes on the 
bench even though Susan’s flow of talk had been ruined. But Miss Brown 
did not remember. She succumbed to the “emergency,” and it was Susan 
who went back to the bench. In her sincere desire to try to keep Joe from 
impulsively quitting school she saw this as the magic moment that must 
not be lost. But not even with Joe was Miss Brown able to develop a con- 
structive interview situation because fourth period and her English 3 class 
were waiting. 

Referring later in the day to her morning Miss Brown commented, ‘It 
was typical. They say I’ll get used to it.’”’ Her schedule raises many ques- 
tions for counselors who, like her, find this hour “‘typical.’”’ We can ask 
what effect these experiences had on Susan, on Joe, even on the school 
nurse and Mr. Randel. Certainly Susan gained little except reluctance to 
trouble a busy if kindly woman. Joe was unintentionally aided and abetted 
in his demanding attitude. Perhaps the school nurse and Mr. Randel, even, 
succumbed to greater dependence upon Miss Brown for help, which if 
planned, need not have interrupted the counseling period. 

The effect on Miss Brown? Let’s listen to her again, ‘‘I feel as if I don’t 
get to know my counselees. I see them so briefly and my schedule is so 
crowded that I can rarely see the same pupil twice. So much is left un- 
finished because I have to jump from one problem to the next. I like coun- 
seling but this is different. I wish I could do a better job of it.” 

The difference felt by Miss Brown was probably between what she ex- 
pected and what she found school counseling to be. Her preparation had 
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been based on a concept of school counseling, which, in pace and practice, 
more closely resembled a guidance clinic than a school. It is not an un- 
common misconception outside of schools that a pupil and his counselor, 
being in a school day after day through several years, may, if they wish, get 
together frequently and continuously. However, a counselor’s office, like 
Miss Brown’s, more often resembles a union station where many pupils 
enter; some hurriedly between classes as travellers between trains; some 
casually, for quick information with which to make a decision; some 
painfully at the crossroads. All move on and most of them are never seen 
here again for more than another brief contact. 

Since the chief characteristic of counselors’ offices is the brief, non-serial 
nature of the conference between counselor and pupil, perhaps the short 
contact skills of a service similar to that of Travellers’ Aid are more ap- 
plicable than the long term counseling skills of psychotherapists and 
clinicians. 

Miss Brown’s schedule assumed that one contact with Susan would be 
enough. While Joe had been to Miss Brown before, this interview with him 
was unexpected, not part of a planned series. Mr. Randel and the school 
nurse were old friends of Miss Brown and hardly in need of ‘‘counseling,”’ 
as were Susan and Joe, but there was about her talks with them the same 
atmosphere of non-serial contact. Continuity and depth were lacking. There 
was no time for exploration of ideas and for growth. Perhaps, however, 
there were ways in which Miss Brown could ‘‘do a better job of it”? and not 
merely ‘“‘get used to it.” 

Though we are not here concerned with the mechanics of her schedule, it 
is at once apparent that Miss Brown, with more planning and with the 
understanding and cooperation of the school staff, might have avoided most 
of her interruptions and ‘‘emergencies.”’ 

Without interruptions, however, Miss Brown’s counseling, to be effec- 
tive, would require her to have unusual skill in making a rapid transfer of 
attention from one counselee to another. However concerned and sincere, 
Miss Brown could not have moved her attention at will unless it had been 
free to move. If, after each conference, she had jotted down in appropriate 
places the several important items she must later recall she might have 
been able to smile at Susan without effort and to have moved more quickly 
and insightfully into an understanding of Susan’s problem. 

Instead of accepting the disillusioning prediction that she would ‘get 
used to it,”” Miss Brown might find it challenging to improve her listening 
skills after she has learned to make a rapid transfer of her attention. Short 
contact counseling makes extraordinary demands upon a counselor’s 
ability to listen. The listening is more than refraining from talking. It is 
more than avoiding a fixed stare, or clock watching, or paper sorting, or 
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doodling, or asking questions that have already been answered. It is listen- 
ing with ears, eyes, and heart for the revealing overtones, the disguised 
feelings, and other elusive clues to.what is not spoken. Skillful listening 
helps the counselor distinguish between the false and the true, the ap- 
parent and the real, the manifest and the latent. If Miss Brown had had 
keener listening skills she might have heard Joe saying more loudly than 
his words, ‘I’m in a panic of fear because of my own violent feelings. 
Something’s terribly wrong with me. If I threaten to quit school [ will 
save my face and have an excuse to talk to someone.”’ 

If Joe’s real problem, like many which counselors discover, had turned 
out to be too involved for Miss Brown or if the nature of it had exceeded 
the legal and ethical limits of the school to handle, she might have stopped 
his recital, saved time and herself, spared Joe futile anticipation of her 
power to help, and prepared him for referral to a more appropriate service. 
In spite of her temptation to get all the facts in a seriously involved situa- 
tion, Miss Brown might have conserved feelings and time by terminating 
all questions, delving, and probing as soon as she knew the problem was 
beyond her. 

If she could not have helped Joe, and if the school and community lacked 
a resource for him, then what? We trust Miss Brown would have recog- 
nized she was not omnipotent, and having done her best, would devote her 
energies to other problems. 

Miss Brown might ‘‘do a better job of it” if she increased her knowledge 
about a wide variety of school and community resources for aiding and 
enriching the lives of young people and families. Knowing the locations of 
resources, the special kinds of services offered by each, and how to use them, 
she might offer counselees better alternative solutions to many kinds of 
problems. With the information up-to-date and at her fingertips she might 
have saved herself many of the time-consuming details resulting from a 
conference, and she might have made some return visits of counselees un- 
necessary. 

Miss Brown might have derived more satisfactions from her counseling 
efforts if she had reduced all scheduled full period appointments to half 
periods, allowing half of her counseling time for planned series of con- 
ferences with selected pupils and for occasional genuine emergencies. Even 
the relatively short conference periods could have been split occasionally 
to allow a counselee time to weigh alternative plans, to talk with his 
parents or peers, and then to use his remaining counseling time when it 
would be more productive. 

“Getting used to it”? may mean, for a counselor, becoming expeditious 
and mightily, though unintentionally, directive. The school counselor, 
at the mercy of time and numbers, finds it easy to become merely a giver 
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of advice. The counselor, a leader, an adult, a person with power among 
young people, has almost unavoidable pressure and inducement to become 
authoritative in counseling. He needs to ask frequently not only ‘‘What is 
happening to the Susans and Joes whom I counsel?’ but also ‘‘What is 
happening to me in the process?” 

It is apparent the skills for short contact counseling are neither new 
nor unique. They are the old ones with a change of pace and more con- 
scious application: to transfer attention more quickly, to listen more 
effectively, to utilize related resources more efficiently, to develop quicker 
insight, to recognize one’s counseling limitations sooner, to be more 
sensitive to the effects on oneself of the counseling pressures, and withal 
to refuse merely to ‘‘get used to it.”’ 


What Is Your “Batting Average”? 


Epwarp C. RoEBER 
Counselor Trainer, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

For the past four decades a new species of worker has been evolving 
within educational settings. This individual is commonly called a counselor, 
but even his name has been subjected to evolutionary processes. At times 
and in some situations he has been viewed as a fad; in others he remains 
because he has had the opportunity to demonstrate his value as a part of 
the school team. Because of the uncertainties coexistent with the evolution 
of any educational position, counselors have assumed many roles, two 
of which are characteristic of counselors with low ‘“‘batting averages.’’ On 
the one hand, we see the counselor’s functions inextricably bound to a 
fixed, confining pattern of activities which neglects some fundamental 
pupil needs. On the other extreme, where the counselor’s position is stil! 
at the Neanderthal stage of development, we see the counselor in such a 
fluid pattern of activities that no one understands or recognizes his fune- 
tions. Somewhere between the extremes are found the majority of coun- 
selors who are buffeted continually by the pressures of immediate crises 
in the lives of pupils and the pressures of co-workers who have their own 
conceptions of the counselor’s role. 

Now to the point of this discussion. Unless the counselor is alert, he may 
easily become the victim of forces which can pervert his functions and 
thereby decrease his effectiveness as a counselor. In being victimized, he 
may easily lose sight of the needs of some: pupils and become, for example, 
the counselor of sophomore boys who are achieving as well as boys usually 
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achieve and who plan to attend a college or university. This degree of 
specialization, of course, is absurd but entirely possible for the naive 
counselor. To sharpen our focus upon the counselor’s functions, we can 
examine his role as it is related to meeting the needs of all pupils. 

Schools have many times set for themselves the goal of providing learn- 
ing experiences for all pupils, but such a goal is not easily reached. And 
sometimes the counselor too discovers that the guidance program is not 
reaching all pupils. Perhaps the concept of ‘‘all pupils” is too ethereal to 
apply in any practical way. Assuming that such might be the case, the 
concept of “all pupils” may have to give way to some manner of grouping 
pupils so that we encompass all students in one of the descriptive categories. 
The following questions provide a self-rating with respect to meeting the 
needs of several groups of pupils. What is your “batting average’’? 

1. Can I identify the names of pupils who would be classified in each 

of the following groups? 

—a. Pupils who need assistance in educational and vocational plan- 
ning 

—b. Pupils whose learning experiences can be improved by some 
form of grouping and differential methods of teaching within the 
classroom 

—c. Pupils who are potential drop-outs 

—d. Pupils who need assistance in finding and holding jobs or train- 
ing experiences 

—e. Pupils who are underachievers 

—f. Pupils who can benefit from various types of remedial or referral 
resources 

—g. Pupils who are consistently absent and tardy 

—h. Pupils who can improve their understandings and skills in re- 
lating to others 

—i. Pupils who have to make special adaptations to their physical 
condition 

—j. Pupils who are new to the school 

—k. Pupils who need assistance in developing new interests, aspira- 
tions, and leisure-time activities 

—]. Pupils who could develop higher level educational skills 

2. Am I offering counseling services, on an organized basis, to each of 

the above groups of pupils and are they using the counseling services? 

3. Am I helping teachers and administrators understand these groups, 

their composition, and their special problems, as well as the teachers’ 
and administrators’ roles in meeting the needs of these groups? 

As you evolve the role which you as a counselor intend to play, you 
might ponder your answers to each of the above questions. Perhaps such a 
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self-inventory may reveal an emphasis or a bias which you abhor, yet of 
which you are unaware. Do you want your functions restricted to one or 
two groups of pupils? Your decision influences more than your own “batting 
average.” You are helping to shape and define the role of today’s and 
tomorrow’s counselors. 


Teachers and Counselors Can Work 
Together 


ALBERT SCHIFF 
Counselor, Redford High School, Detroit, Michigan 


For some time, it has been apparent to this writer that elementary and 
secondary school teachers, who have been exposed to courses allied with 
the mental health of youngsters, and who accept the principles of sound 
mental hygiene, are most willing to place into actual classroom practice 
the proving ground of theory—the tenets they have learned. 

But some are anxious and apprehensive. In fact, they are cautious to the 
degree that they become fearful lest what they do to help the student 
with emotional problems may cause him harm, or at best, may show no 
visible evidence of progress toward a satisfactory adjustment of the 
student’s problem. 

One often wonders, if in our quest to make teachers more ‘mental 
health” conscious—with our subject areas of tests and measurement, 
mental hygiene of the classroom, child and adolescent psychology, counsel- 
ing techniques, and individual and group guidance—we haven’t given 
many of them an unhealthy fear of the consequences that can accrue to 
youngsters whose needs are not being met in the classroom? Have we un- 
wittingly instilled in them a counterpart of ‘“pediphobia”—the fear of 
children? 

In this connection, it becomes imperative that counselors begin to 
assume the responsibility of helping classroom teachers gain the confidence 
and assurance that theirs is the important task, since it is they who relate 
to the students every school day of the year. But at the same time, it must 
be made really evident that counselors stand ready to aid them in every 
way possible, and when counselors ask teachers to accept youngsters as 
they are, with all their shortcomings and limitations, they must also learn 
to accept teachers in the same vein. 

This is a challenging task, because many teachers with experiences over 
the years and preconceived notions about the learning process will make 
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the job increasingly difficult. And when a teacher defiantly says, ‘I have 
had twenty years experience in dealing with youngsters!’’—the counselor 
must hold back and be careful not to quip, ‘‘You mean you’ve had the 
wrong experience twenty times!” 

Trained counselors and guidance workers have long ago reached the 
stage when they are able to detect the teachers with whom they can do 
little. There are the teachers who still believe that youngsters learn best 
only through the hard knocks of experience; and those who still inflict 
penalties and punishment which are meaningless in terms of effective 
learning. Or the teachers who handle adolescents in such a manner that it 

‘is all too evident they are completely oblivious of the psychology that 
underlies adolescent behavior. And then, we have the teachers who are 
ready to eliminate the student under any pretext. They are the ones who 
make no honest attempt to work with students who have deviated from 
what they consider “normal” behavior in the classroom, but instead send 
them immediately to the counselor for disciplinary action. 

Although many educators are in agreement that the separation of the 
“counseling” and “disciplinary” functions should be complete—in the 
minds of many secondary teachers, sending the student to the counselor 
for punitive action is the panacea for all ills and should bring immediate 
and lasting results. But it doesn’t work this way. If we accept the premise 
that behavior is caused, then at best, a perfunctory interview or two, will 
achieve only a temporary adjustment at that time. 

Counselors must involve teachers in their work. The latter must be made 
cognizant that the pressures and problems facing many adolescents are 
frightening and overwhelming. Although many needs of adolescents are 
sometimes the same as other age groups, they appear to be intensified 
during this period. Adolescents want and need adults to whom they can 
relate and in whom they can confide. Are teachers and counselors there to 
meet his vital need? Only by cooperative planning and joint action can 
teachers and counselors help resolve and ameliorate the pressing problems 
of their charges. 

Because counselors have records and data which are not readily available 
and accessible to teachers, they must make known to the latter the students 
who really need help and attention. If there are extenuating circumstances 
which appear to affect the scholarship or behavior of certain students, the 
teacher should be made aware of these conditions. Keeping vital informa- 
tion of environmental factors and other pertinent material of significance 
from sympathetic and understanding teachers is a real block to effective 
teacher-counselor relations. 

Most teachers do want to help. Many need aid and direction. It is the 
task of the counselor to see that this is forthcoming. It should be cheerfully 
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and willingly given. This writer has seen teachers, whom he believed to be 
rigid and inflexible in working with youngsters, and yet because of their 
predictability to students, achieve wholesome results he believed impossible. 
No counselor with ability and insight can afford to minimize the im- 
portance of the teacher-pupil relationship. 

Teachers are handicapped by the pressures of time and crowded class- 
rooms. Therefore, counselors must be ready to meet the arguments of 
teachers when they say they do not have the time to give “all that extra 
help to one pupil’—with tact, diplomacy, and artful persuasion. In most 
cases, teachers will feel highly honored and pleased once they are given 
the opportunity of helping youngsters—especially when counselors actively 
share the process with them. 

But above all, teachers must be reassured that success will be denied 
them in many cases. Despite all their work and energy and cooperation, 
teachers will soon discover there are children, so emotionally disturbed, 
they cannot be reached in the classroom setting. These teachers, instead 
of being discouraged, should be encouraged to give these students as rich 
and satisfying experiences in the school situation as they possibly can. 
Many times teachers do a wonderful job of therapy they have never con- 
sciously set out to do; even though their roles as teachers preclude and 
prevent them from assuming the roles of therapists per se. 

Critics of the secondary school deplore the fact that high schools are 
extremely impersonal at the present time, and with tremendous ele- 
mentary enrollments scheduled to hit them soon, this condition—to put it 
mildly—will not be mitigated but aggravated. It is a challenge which 
cannot long be ignored. Some critics maintain that elementary school 
teachers have come a long way in the area of mental hygiene in educa- 
tion—need the secondary school lag so far behind? 

In the final analysis, guidance and learning are not synonymous, but 
they are complementary in that both are continuous and cumulative 
processes. We can do both successfully at all levels of the educational 
ladder—but it can be done only by effective teamwork. 


The Board of Governors of ASCA met in Washington, D. C. October 24th and 25th 
in connection with the APGA Executive Council meeting. Some exciting plans were 
made for ASCA’s future. 


Anna R. Meeks, chairman for the 1956 ASCA convention program reports success 
in securing what she believes will be the best program ASCA has had to date. It will 
have to be good to top the 1955 program in Chicago. 


Plan now to attend the APGA Convention in Washington, D. C., March 24-29th, 
1956. 
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These Are the Officers of ASCA 


President— 

Edward Landy has been in the guidance field since 1935 when he was first 
appointed as a teacher-counselor in the North Quincy High School, Quincy, 
Massachusetts. Active in NVGA affairs at both branch and national levels, 
he was Treasurer of NVGA and a member of the editorial board of Occupa- 
tions. Dr. Landy is also a Fellow of APA’s Division of Counseling Psy- 
chology. 

After brief experience as Head Counselor at the North Quincy High 
School, he became Principal of the High School at Abington, Massachusetts. 
In 1941 he was appointed Director of Guidance in Montclair High School, 
New Jersey. In 1947 he came to Newton, Massachusetts as Director of the 
Division of Counseling Services. From 1943-1945 while on leave of absence 
he served as an Operations Analyst with the U.S. Army Air Forces. 

In addition to his Newton duties, Dr. Landy is a Lecturer at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. He has taught also at the University of 
Maine, New York University, U. of Vermont and the Montclair State 
Teachers’ College of New Jersey. He has written for the professional 
journals, is co-author of the high school text, Occupations Today, and is 
author of books and manuals on follow-up studies. 

Acting President Elect— 

Anna Meeks has been in guidance work since 1947 when she joined the 
staff of the Baltimore County Public Schools as Director of Guidance. 
She organized the first program of guidance in the Baltimore County 
Schools, beginning with 5 full time and 4 part time counselors, all working 
in the senior high schools. In the fall of 1955, she has some 44 counselors 
working in elementary, junior, and senior high schools. 

Miss Meeks earned a Master of Education degree in guidance at the 
University of Maryland and is currently preparing a doctoral thesis at 
George Washington University. 

She is a charter member of ASCA, and a professional member of NVGA. 
She was the first secretary-treasurer of ASCA, and was a member of the 
Editorial Board of THe Scoot: CouNSELOR—1954. Miss Meeks is ASCA 
Convention Program Chairman for 1956. 

Secretary-Treasurer—- 

Bess Day has been Director of Guidance in the Michigan City Public 
Schools since 1947. Her office serves all levels, kindergarten through 
high school. Previously Miss Day has. worked as classroom teacher, li- 
brarian, and counselor in the public schools of Indiana. 
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Miss Day received her Master’s Degree from Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. She has had additional study at Indiana, Chicago, 
Syracuse, and New York Universities. Counseling is her area of greatest 
interest. 

Miss Day is a charter member of ASCA, a former member of the Board 
of Governors, and a past editor of Tork ScHooLt CounsE.or. She is also 
active in various other groups; retiring treasurer of Northern Indiana 
Branch of NVGA; one of the founders of the Michigan City Community 
Service Council and La Porte County Mental Health Association; past 
officer of AAUW; and a member of many other community organizations. 
She is a member of Kappa Delta Pi and Delta Kappa Gamma. 


What Becomes of High School 
Graduates? 


ARNOLD L. GANLEY 
Department of Vocational Guidance, Boston Public Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 

Each year thousands of teen-agers complete their formal public school 
education. What becomes of these graduates is a matter of interest and 
concern to guidance workers. The various ways in which these young 
people take the next step beyond high school serve both as a proof of the 
effectiveness of the counselor’s work with the individual and as a source of 
valuable information for him in his dealings with future counselees. Some 
questions inevitably arise when this problem is considered. 

What becomes of these graduates? Do they continue their education in 
some higher institution? Do they go to work? Do they enter the armed 
services? How many of them join the ranks of the unemployed? Do they 
swell the tide of delinquency? Perhaps more questions are being raised 
than can be answered. It is hoped that those who have the information 
at hand will join in this attempt to find the answers. 

Higher Education—A consideration of the facts which brought forth these 
questions may be in order. An analysis of the results of the annual Follow-Up 
Studies of graduates of Boston Public High and Latin Schools (except 
boys in the cooperative industrial courses) for the period following World 
War II, 1947-1953, reveals some interesting trends in regard to higher 
education, employment, the armed services, and unemployment. Educa- 
tion beyond high school is becoming steadily more popular with boys. 

Thirty eight and eight tenths per cent of the Class of 1953 went on to 
some school or college, 10 per cent more than the 28 per cent of the Class 
of 1947. The per cent of the boys of 1953 (31.7 %) attending degree granting 
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colleges is twice that of the Class of 1947 (15.9%). This increase occurred, 
not at the expense of the numbers entering the armed services, but at the 
cost of those going to work. 

Is this observed trend due to a developing increase in the thirst for 
knowledge? Is it because colleges have been admitting more high school 
applicants than formerly, now that the flow of GI students has lessened? 
Is it because there is more money in circulation making it possible for 
more boys to continue their education? Have boys discovered, because of 
the ever-growing technical aspects of industry, they need further training 
if they are to secure the better jobs? Are boys entering college in order to 
“take advantage of the draft board provision for the deferment of students? 
Do boys continue their education because there are no jobs to tempt them 
to go to work? It may be that all of these suggested causes contribute to 
some extent to the situation, but which of them are the most important? 

Employment—The per cent of boys going to work dropped 10.6 per cent 
during the seven year period. Almost 8 per cent of this loss occurred in the 
broad category ‘clerical, sales, and kindred workers.”” Why are fewer 
boys going to work? Is it not enough to say that it is because they are 
going to college? Is it because employers are reluctant to hire and train 
prospective draftees? Are returning veterans crowding cut the younger 
workers from the labor field? It is significant to note that during the last 
three years of this period unemployment has been negligible. 

Armed Service—From 1947-1952 the per cent of boys entering the armed 
services rose from 11.8 per cent to 20.6 per cent. With the Class of 1953 it 
dropped to 16.1 per cent. It is futile to raise any questions on this point 
at this time. The number of our graduates who enlist or are drafted will 
always reflect world conditions at the moment. All counselors are familiar 
with the uncertainty in the minds of the boys which the uncertainty in 
international affairs has produced. Would UMT put an end to some of 
this uncertainty? Is it something to be hoped for or to be avoided? 

There are no marked fluctuations during the period 1947-1953 in the 
per cent of girls going on to school or to work. An insignificant number 
enlist in the armed services. The per cent of girls entering degree granting 
colleges increased from 11.6 per cent to 15.2 per cent with a corresponding 
loss in the per cent entering employment. Unemployment is practically 
nonexistent. 

Delinquency—It is interesting to note in these follow-up studies that all 
but .5 per cent of the boys and .1 per cent of the girls are accounted for 
each year. None of the remaining 99.5 per cent, all of whom are accounted 
for, are reported in jail. Can it be that one of the characteristics of the non- 
delinquent is the determination to see a high school education through to 
the end? Can it be that in some way those who remain in school are in- 
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doctrinated with the basic concepts of satisfactory citizenship? Is it safe 
or wise to infer that, if some way were devised to keep more of our present 
drop-outs in school, they could be similarly indoctrinated? Might such a 
way be found in a school embracing a less formal curriculum and ad- 
ministered on lines less conventional than those followed at present? 


SUMMARY 


Boys from the Boston Public High Schools are going to college in in- 
creasing numbers; fewer are going to work; until 1953 more boys were 
entering the armed services. The girls from year to year show no marked 
changes in their career choices. No delinquency was discovered. 

The questions can be simply summarized. What caused the observed 
phenomena? Is what is true in Boston true elsewhere? It is hoped that others 
will come forth with the answers and supporting information. 


A Brief Look at ASCA’s Past 


The American School Counselor Association had its beginnings in 1952 
APGA, the parent organization, was in the process of development and 
under the sponsorship of Dr. Edward Roeber and Dr. Glenn Smith, pro- 
vision was made during the convention in Los Angeles for the establishment 
of a division which would be devoted entirely to the work of the school 
counselor. 

With a great deal of help and encouragement from Dr. Roeber and 
Dr. Smith, ASCA came into existence and proudly presented a constitution 
and 315 charter members as evidence of a growing need and interest in 
such a division. 

When Arnold Embree, the first president, turned the gavel over to his 
successor Ted Kuemmerlein in the spring of 1954, ASCA’s membership 
had increased to more than 600. During Ted’s year of office, membership 
grew to more than 1200. 

One of the most significant developments has been the publication of a 
guidance newsletter. Under the able leadership of Bess Day, THe ScHooi 
CouUNSELOR was published several times a year. In 1955, Bess joined the 
Board of Governors and the new president, Dr. Edward Landy, with the 
Board’s approval appointed Dr. Harry Camp as the new editor of the 
publication. In line with the growth in membership, the publication is 
taking on new dress and size. 

Preliminary figures show that more than 300 new memberships have 
been received thus far in 1955, indicating another large increase this year, 
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Membership potential for ASCA is about 20,000; so we are looking forward 
to a growing and effective division. The interest and cooperation shown 
by members of ASCA has been heartening and bears out the promises and 
needs which prompted Ed Roeber and Glenn Smith to sponsor the new 
division which has come to be known as ASCA. 


ASCA Members Speak: 


COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 


To the Editor: 


I am wondering what is being done in different parts of the country to 
coordinate the work of high school guidance directors and counselors, and 
college admissions directors. I am thinking of specific operating procedures. 
Undoubtedly, there are some very effective plans in operation and it is also 
possible that a more organized approach to problems in this area could be 
valuable to all concerned. Could we profit from a pooling of information 
and ideas? 

Epwarpb O. Hascauh 
Guidance Director, 
White Plains, New York 
PUPIL INFORMATION 
To the Editor: 

I experience great difficulty securing and then evaluating information 
about transfer pupils. I am interested in knowing how other counselors 
facilitate the passage of vital information about pupils between schools 
within a school system, between schools in different cities, and between 
county and other out of state schools. I would also like to learn of practical 
ways of realistically evaluating this information once it is obtained. 

Tuomas M. REIMENSNYDER 
Parkville High School, 
Baltimore County, Maryland 


(Members of ASCA are urged to make letter contributions and to reply to ques- 
tions. Addressing the editor in this way, counselors over the country may share 
techniques and experiences. Give name and address, and limit letters to about 
100 words.) 

















COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN AND REPRESENTATIVES 
Archives: ANNA R. MEExKs 


Membership: Douctas DILLENBECK 


Nominations: (ASCA) 
Avuprey B. Russe, Director, Pupil Personnel and Guidance, Elkhart, Indiana 


Nominations: (APGA representatives) 
Car. H. Water, Director of Child Services, Madison Public Schools, Wisconsin 
Gtiynn E. Cuark, Director of Guidance Services, St. Louis, Missouri 


Program Chairman, 1956 Convention: ANNA R. Mrerxks 


ASCA MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 


Join the ASCA Membership Team—Volunteer to work on the ASCA membership team in your 
state. Local commitiees are being reactivated and revitalized this year. Early publication 
deadline makes possible the listing of only a small number of this year’s state chairmen in this 
first issue. If the chairman for your state is listed, write to him directly and offer your support 
in this work. If no chairman is listed for your state, write to the national membership chair- 
man: Douglas D. Dillenbeck, Guidance Director, White Plains High School, White Plains, 
New York. 


ASCA STATE MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMEN FOR 1955-56 
(as of September 3, 1955) 


Maine: Mrs. Rura L. PENNELL Santa Fe City Schools 
Assistant Director of Guidance P. O. Box 786 
251 Minot Avenue Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Auburn, Maine 
Ohio: Cant O, Prexts, Counselor 
Michigan: Miss Vivien Ingram, Consultant Walnut Hill High School 
Tests, Measurements, and Guidance Cincinnati, Ohio 
Flint Public Schools 
Flint, Michigan Texas: GLENN R. Tatum, Counselor 
Odessa High School 
Minnesota: R. H. Sorenson, Director Odessa, Texas 
Office of Guidance Services 
Technical High School Utah: Eart Parren, Counselor 
Saint Cloud, Minnesota West High School 
241 North West 2nd Street 
New Jersey: Miss Dora A. Ames, Salt Lake City 16, Utah 
Guidance Director : : : 
Morris Hills Regional High School Wb ong sees 6 pric en agnae —e 
Rockaway, New Jerse epaivment of Pupil Parsonne 
be f Milwaukee Public Schocis 
New Mezico: Rosert A. Swanson, 1111 North Tenth Street 
Guidance Director Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


MANUSCRIPT INFORMATION 


Manuscripts are welcome. If possible, limit them to five double- 
spaced pages. Address all manuscripts and letters to the editor. 
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